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Moses Cleaveland’s Town 


. ee; serving in General Washington’s Continental army, Moses Cleaveland 
left his home and law practice in Connecticut and, in June, 1796, with a 
party of 52 Connecticut Yankees, sailed along the southern shore of Lake Erie, 
looking for a good place to lay out a settlement. The region at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga River caught his fancy. That’s how today’s great city of Cleveland was 
born. At the time, the founder predicted that some day the place would be “as 
large as old Wyndham.” That race ended some time ago, for today Cleveland is a 
metropolis of a million persons, and Wyndham a town of 14,000. « Moses Cleave- 
land’s surveyors did a good job. The city, with its wide avenues, its many trees and 
park areas, is the development of a community well planned. The article on the 
opposite page sketches the modern industrial city that Moses Cleaveland never 
could have dreamed of. 


TALLEST BUILDING 
west of New York City is Cleveland’s Termi- 
nal Tower, 52 stories, 708 ft. Photo at left, 
taken by a high school boy, shows the Tower 
 . from the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument 


. - The bugler is part of the statuary group. 
echnical High School, Cleveland, O 
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SOON Cleveland will shake off iis snow 

and icicles and welcome the flowers that bloom 

in the spring. tra la. Photo above, taken last 

spring, shows young Clevelanders launching 

é their schooners on the placid waters of Wade 

Mas Park. Cleveland Art Museum in background. 


ALONG THE GREAT LAKES you get winters with o —— 


capital W. Last week, Clevelanders were going around like this (photo 
above, showing shopping crowd bucking a blizzard on Euclid Avenue). 


NATIONAL AIR RACES, held each year at Cleveland's 
magnificent airport, attract hundreds of thousands of spectators. Photo 
below, taken at last year’s events, shows parachute jumper preparing 
to land on a designated spot. He does it by manipulating the shrouds, 
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WAITING FOR THE THAW: All over the Great Lakes, 
the big long boats which carry ore, coal, grain and limestone are in 
hibernation—waiting for the spring thaw which will release them from 
their snug harbors. Nothing could be snugger than harbor for ship shown 
above. To all appearances, the Monroe C. Smith seems to be tied up in 
the middle of a field. Ore boats certainly can worm their way around! 











BY THE RIVER CALLED CUYAHOGA’ 


Cleveland Grew Up on the Iron and Steel Business » 


O MAKE steel, you need coal, 

iron, and limestone. You need 

other materials, too, such as 
manganese, which the United States 
has to import from other countries. 

But coal, iron, and limestone are 
the materials that are needed in the 
greatest quantity. 

Anyone who wants to make steel 
in a big way has to set up his forge at 
a spot where all of these materials 
are near at hand. 

Coal and limestone can be found in 
large quantities in many places in 
the United States. But there are only 
a few places where it is as easy to ob- 
tain iron ore as it is to obtain coal 
and limestone 


The Ore Floats In 
Any port on the lower Great Lakes 
is a good location for a steel mill. The 
region is thick with coal and lime- 
stone. In ore boats, the iron ore comes 


floating in from Duluth and other 
Lake Superior ports near Minne- 


sota’s ore mines. 

Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and 
Buffalo are the Lakes’ biggest steel 
cities. Cleveland got an early start as 
an iron and steel city. The first iron 
smelter was started in 1828, with a 
weekly output of 20 tons. Cleveland’s 
smelters today have a capacity of 
3,000,000 tons annually 


City of 2,500 Factories 

Steel-making leads Cleveland’s in- 
justries, but this city of a million 
people makes a thousand other things 

everything from soup to sewing 
machines. Its harbor and railroads 
‘lear vast quantities of ore, coal, oil, 
lumber, and grain. These are the 
things that can be shipped “in bulk” 
(without packaging them) and 
that’s the way the big, long lake car- 


riers (freighters) like to do it. 
They’re built for carrying in bulk. 
We hope all our non-Great Lakes 


readers will some day get a chance 
to visit a Great Lakes port, and in- 
spect one of these vesseis, and to see 
the big el 
dip their giant “claws” down into the 
hold of a ship to remove the ore. 
Here is a list of some of the things 
Cleveland makes (note that iron and 
used in them): 


parts, 


ectric ore unloaders which 


steel are bridges, 


boilers, auto engines, tele- 


scopes, printing presses, sewing ma- 


chines, auto trucks, tractors, small 
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THE LONG ORE BOATS must perform all sorts of marine gymnastics in wind- 


ing their way through the tortuous* Cuyahoga, where Cleveland’s steel mills are located. 


tools and large machine tools, wire, 
nails, batteries, bolts and nuts, ships, 
stoves, electrical supplies (General 
Electric has a 75-acre lamp works in 
a beautiful, landscaped place called 
Nela Park). 

3esides steel and 
Cleveland turns out men’s and wo- 
men’s clothing, dressed meat, cop- 
per and brass products, paints and 
varnishes, adding machines, multi- 
graph and addressograph machines. 


Iron 
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Cleveland Chamlbe« ( ('omme 
CONTINUOUS STRIP MILL, the latest thing in high-speed manufacturing of 
steel. Photo above shows fastest one ever built—the Republic Steel Corporation’s mill in 
Cleveland. Steel rolls out, like paper from a rotary press, at rate of 2,100 feet per minute. 


All in all, Cleveland has 2,500 fac- 
tories, and when they are going full 
blast, Cleveland’s one million people 


*WORDS TO THE WISE. Tortuous (tore- 


hoo-us), adjective. k 
winding. Fro the Lat ) : twist 
ing.’ 

Th ime Cuyahoga ( of Cle ind’s 
! ! y, anda hund | me 
i Ns irm { | el nd) deriy i it the 
Indian word cayahaga, meaning crooked.” 
Another poss bility that Cuyahoga mes 
from the Indian word « pahog uh mean- 
ing “river that flow to a lake Both 
lefinitions accurately de ribe Cle ind's 


Cuyahoga Rive 
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live well. Unfortunately, this has not 
been the case in recent years. Being 
a great industrial city, Cleveland is 
hard-pressed to feed and clothe its 
unemployed when factory produc- 
tion slows down 

Cleveland has set the pace for the 
other cities of the country in several 
branches of community affairs. An 
outstanding example of the Cleve- 
land spirit is the great part which the 
foreign-born and their children have 
come to play in the civic life. These 
people, representing 40 different na- 
tionalities, compose over 60% of the 
city population 

In 1930, Cleveland held an All Na- 
tions Exposition. 100,000 visitors saw 
the newcomers to Cleveland perform 
the dances of their native villages. 
Twenty kitchens were set up to dis- 
tribute samples of different national 





dwe Reed 


CLEVELAND INDIAN: te sports 


world cheered Cleveland’s young pitcher. 
Bob Feller, in the final game last season 
when he set a new big-league strikeout rec- 
ord by fanning 18 Detroit Tigers. In photo 
above it seems as though Bob is waving the 
American flag. He'd probably be glad to! 


dishes prepared according to time- 
honore‘1 recipes. And there were 29 
full-size reproductions of the inte- 


riors of homes which these people 
occupied in the Old Country 


In the public schools, children are 
taught the language, history, and lit- 
erature of the land of their parents, 
so they may Nave a pride in their past 
and realize what they Nave to con- 
tribute to America’s futures 

Cleveland has a junior high school 
system and a vocational program 
that has won the admiration of the 
whole country 


The city was an early pioneer in 
government. Tom Loftin Johnson 
was Mayor of the city from 1901 
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CLEVELAND’S NEW HOUSES cr families of low income. in the heart of 


. 





 , 


States Hort Authority 


downtown Cleveland, near the lakefront, the U. S. Government has built a housing project, 
called Lakeview Terrace, which you can see in foreground of above photo. 620 families live 
here (mostly white, a few Negro), paying average rental of $5.84 per room per month. Cleve- 
land has two other housing projects completed, three more “coming up.” Note winding 
Cuyahoga River: ore boat and ore unloaders in foreground: Terminal Tower in background. 


to 1909, and in that time he worked 
with great energy for city owner- 


ship of utilities. Today, the city owns. 


its own water works, garbage plant, 
bath houses, and a small electric 
plant, but Johnson lost the fight to 
take over the street railways 


Cleveland Cleans Up 


A new Mayor, the popular Harold 
Burton, is leading the present cam- 
paign to clean up the dark spots in 
Cleveland’s system of justice. This 
began when a Cleveland Press re- 
porter, Clayton Fritchey, uncovered 
a ring of crooks who had swindled 
the foreign-born people of several 
million dollars. At the head of the 
ring was a Police Captain L. J. 
Cadek. Inside of a month, Safety 
Director Eliot Ness, appointed by 
Mayor Burton, had Cadek sent to the 
penitentiary. Then Ness and Fritchey 
undertook a secret personal investi- 
gation. Eight weeks later, they had 
their evidence. They found that eight 
policemen were working with the 
criminals. A police captain named 
Harwood, who had $200,000 in the 
bank, when his salary was only $70 
a week, was sent to jail. 

Safety Director Ness also found 
that several labor leaders were 
among the leading racketeers. They 
were terrorizing both employers and 
employees into paying them big 
sums of money. These racketeers 
were brought to trial, and the jury 
that found them guilty was composed 
entirely of members of trade unions 
or their wives 


AROUND THE LAKES 


Anyone who lives near water knows 
that in summer the water is cooler 
than the land. And in winter, the land 
is cooler than the water. Huge bodies 
of water, like the Great Lakes, have 
a marked effect on the climate of the 
neighboring land. The cooling powers 
of the Lakes in spring and summer pro- 
tect blossoms from ripening too early. 

Peaches, apples, grapes, and cher- 
ries thrive on the southern shores of 
Lake Michigan, Lake Erie, and Lake 
Ontario. And canneries generally op- 
erate where the fruits grow 

Making things, rather than growing 
things, is the usual occupation of the 
Lake cities. 

Scales of Justice 

Toledo, at the western point of Lake 
Erie, is a stee] center named for the 
Spanish city which produced the fa- 
mous Toledo blades. Instead of mak- 
ing swords, our Toledo makes scales. 
Used to balancing one end of the scales 
against the other, Toledo set the whole 
nation an example a few years ago 
with its Industrial Peace Board. This 
board is composed of five men named 
by the Chamber of Commerce, five 
named by labor unions. These ten 
name eight others from the general 
public. This board has done great 
work in settling labor disputes. 

The great cities of Buffalo and 
Rochester are outlets of the Erie 
Canal-Mohawk Valley region, sched- 
uled for a later issue of Junior Schol- 
astic. Buffalo is best known for being 
so near to that wonder of nature, 
Niagara Falls. Actually, Buffalo is a 
great manufacturing city. It has the 
largest harbor on the lake. A break- 
water 4% miles long. protects the port. 
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WASHINGTON IN FILMS 


MPORTANT events in American history make good 
movie scenarios. To bring America’s past to the eyes 
of the present, the Yale University Press has produced 

15 historical films. Three of these films, The Gateway to the 
West, Yorktown, and Alexander Hamilton, throw the spot- 
light on significant phases in the life of George Washington, 
whose birthday is commemorated this week. The pictures 
on this page depict some of the high spots in Washington’s 
career. As a young colonel in The Gateway to the West, he 
is sent by Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia to order the 
French out of the Ohio Valley. Yorktown shows him as gen- 
eral, leading the American army through hardships and dis- 
couragement to the victory of Yorktown which ended our 
tevolutionary War. In the film Alexander Hamilton, Wash- 
ington becomes President, and faces the biggest job of all 
bringing order out of the confusion of American govern- 
ment after the wal 

lop: Richard Corbin, an aristocrat of colonial Virginia, telling 
young Washington that he has been recommended to lead an expe- 
dition against the French. Scene from The Gateway to the West. 


Alexander Hamilton 
persuading a farmer 
flexander Hamilton. 


Below: General Washington complimenting 
(his aide-de-camp) on Hamilton’s success in 
to supply grain for the army. Seene from 
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eral Hall. Wall Street, New York. Scene from 


inuuguration of Washington as first President of the 
United States on April 30, 1789. The ceremony took place at Fed- 
flexander Hamilton. 






























General Washington (second from ieit, below) with his -taff a 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown on October 17, 1781, the 
victory ending our War of Independence. Scene from Yorktown. 





Below: a reception at resident Washington s Philadelphia man- 
sion. He is shown in the left foreground with Martha Washington 
as they receive their guests. This scene from Alexander Hamilton. 
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AS A COOK, Admiral Byrd claimed no honors. Modestly he 
wrote in his diary: “My first jelly dessert bounced like a rubber ball. 
And the flapjacks had to be scraped from the pan with a chisel.” 


DMIRAL BYRD has led two ex- 
peditions to the Antarctic. On 
his second expedition he es- 

tablished a camp, which he called 
Advance Base, and here he lived 
alone for five months. His experi- 
ences and the hardships he suffered 
at Advance Base are described in his 
new book, Alone. 

The South Pole has, for many 
years, been a challenge to explorers 
The extreme weather, the vast dis- 
tances over barren ice fields, and the 
ever-present danger caused by the 
shifting ice, made the region difficult 
to reach 

Roald Amundsen, a Norwegian, 
was the first explorer to reach the 
South Pole. In 1911, Amundsen com- 
pleted the hazardous journey across 
the ice and reached the Pole on Dec 
14th. Just a few weeks later, Captain 
Robert F. Scott, an Englishman, also 
reaching the South Pole. 
On his return trip, Captain Scott per- 
ished in a blizzard, only a few miles 
from the safety of his camp. 


succeeded in 


Later on, the Antarctic was ex- 
plored by airplane, and many of the 
glaciers and mountains we know 
about now were discovered. Some of 
the men who have explored ‘he Ant- 
arctic by air are the Englishmen, Sir 


Hubert Wilkins and Sir Douglas 
Mawson; and the American explorer, 
Lincoln Ellsworth. Admiral Byrd is 
the only explorer who has flown 
over the South Pole. 


‘Excerpts from Alone are reprinted 
here by permission of Admiral Byrd and 
his publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Copyright. 1938, by Richard E. Byrd. 
The photographs on these pages are from 
Admiral Byrd’s own collection. 
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ALONE 


Admiral Byrd’‘s Own 
Story of His Stay 
at Advance Base 


Byrd is also the first explorer to 
remain in the Antarctic long enough 
to make detailed observations of the 
country. In 1928, on his first expedi- 
tion, Admiral Byrd established a 
camp in the Antarctic called Little 
America, where he stayed with his 
men for 14 months 

Five years later, Byrd returned to 
Little America with his second expe- 
dition. This time he had a new and 
daring plan in mind. He would put up 
a shack as close to the South Pole as 
possible — 200 miles from Little 
America—and there three of his men 
would live during the six months of 
the South Polar night. The name of 
the “farthest south” settlement 
would be Advance Base. 

The purpose of Advance Base 
would be to make accurate observa- 
tions of climatic and atmospheric 
conditions. Such observations would 
be of great value to the science of 
meteorology. 

On January 17, 1934, Admiral 
Byrd and his expedition landed at 
Little America. That is, their ships 
landed as close to it as they could get. 

Although masses of loose, broken ice 
jammed the spacious entrance to the 
bay, we were able to push the ships to 
within three miles of Little America. 
Three miles, that is, as the skua gull 





PLAYING THE VICTROLA was one way Admiral Byrd 


entertained himself. He liked to have the victrola going while he 
washed dishes. The idea was to finish dishes before record ended. 


flies. But in between was a mile-wide 
belt of pressure ice, with wave upon 
wave of upheaved and broken ice, shot 
through with deep crevasses, pits, and 
open water leads with bottom 350 
fathoms down. Unless you have seen 
pressure, you cannot imagine what it is 
like. The belt which blocked us off from 
Little America made me think of a hur- 
ricane-whipped sea petrified at the 
height of the blow. 

For two whole months, twenty-four 
hours a day, we flogged between the 
ships and Little America, shifting the 
passage to meet the rapidly altering ice 
conditions, throwing bridges across the 
worst crevasses, while the sea pounded 
the ice at our backs. 

There were 110 men on tie expe- 
dition, 56 of whom would remain at 
Little America. Besides these men, 
the expedition had 150 dogs, four 
tractors, four airplanes, radio and 
laboratory equipment, meteorologi- 
cal apparatus, 650 tons of supplies, 
cameras, tools, and—the SHACK! 
The shack had been built in Boston 
and was in knock-down sections, for 
quick setting-up. 

Soon after the expedition was set- 
tled in Little America, a dangerous 
situation developed. Antarctic storms 
and ice movements caused cracks to 
open up all around the camp. 

Each day they gaped a little wider. 
At night, when everything was quiet, 
one could sometimes feel the floor of 
one’s shack heave gently from the 
swell pulsing against the ice basement 
hundreds of feet underneath. 

We were worried, make no mistake 
about that. We were worried because 
we honestly didn’t know what was 
coming, and couldn't stop it if it did 
come. So I did an extraordinary thing. 
I summoned the entire party into the 
mess hall, where I laid before them the 
facts, inviting every man to have his 
say on the steps, if any, which we 
should take. The outcome was a deci- 
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sion to continue as we were on the as 
sumption that Little America would 
last; but at the same time to move ap- 
proximately one-third of our stores to 
high Barrier, a mile or so to the south- 
east. If Little America did go out, we 
should then have a handy place to 
scramble to, with enough supplies 
cached to carry us through a winter. 

All this had a bearing on the fate of 
Advance Base. Time was lost that could 
not be redeemed, and the energies of 
the men were depleted by that much 
more. The pity is that it seemed like so 
much labor lost. No sooner were we 
done than the seas abated, the outrush 
of the ice ceased, and the freeze-up set 
in almost at once. 

Since it was already February, 
only two months before the six- 
months night would begin, Admiral 
Byrd urged his weary men to hurry 
their preparations for Advance Base. 
He considered several means of 
transporting material and stores to 
the Base: 


Dogs would be of no use to us on 
this journey. They could have hauled a 
small amount of supplies, but still 
could not have transported unaided the 
seven tons of material and stores need- 
ed for the base. 

Airplanes might have been used as 
freighters, but that idea went by the 
board when the Fokker crashed on a 
test hop and was washed out complete- 
ly. That left us with two planes capa- 
ble of carrying any sort of load—the 
twin-engined Condor and a single-en- 
gined Pilgrim. I wouldn’t use the Con- 
dor; if anything happened to her, our 
entire exploration program might be 
ruined. The Pilgrim I tried to use for 
relaying lighter loads, but, after emer- 
gency rations and equipment had been 
stowed aboard for the flight crew and 
a safe margin of gas included, the pay 
load was too slight to be of much use. 
Even so, I might have used the ship for 
what she was worth, had not the 
weather turned bad; the crew, return- 
ing from an experimental flight, got 
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NEAR LITTLE AMERICA: This photograph gives you an idea o. 
the irregular character of the “land” in the South Polar region, Mass movements 
of great areas of ice cause buckling, resulting in the formation of ice cliffs. 





























































lost in a fog, very narrow- 
ly missing a crash; and it 
took a whole day to find 
them. After that experi- 
ence I determined not to 
risk any more men in the 
air, nor the one airplane 
available for reserve 
duties. 

Therefore, if Advance 
Base was to be advanced 
a foot beyond Little 
America, it would have to 
be by tractors. 

At midnight on Feb- 
ruary 15th, by the light 
of gasoline flares, the 
Advance Base shack was 
piled on two tractor 
sledges. Next afternoon, 
the four tractors moved 
out of Little America— 
loaded down with sup- 
plies. Nine men made up 
the party, including 
Tinglof, the carpenter, 
who had built the shack in Boston. 

Just before they left Admiral Byrd 
took a careful inventory of the sup- 
plies. He found that, even though the 
tractors were loaded to capacity, the 
supplies were insufficient for three 
men at Advance Base. Unless a sec- 
ond round trip could be made before 
the winter night, plans for manning 
the Base would have to be changed. 
Watching the tractor party creep up 
the long white slope to the south, 
Admiral Byrd was conscious of mis- 
givings. 

He waited anxiously to hear radio 
reports from the party, and when 
they began to come in, the reports 
were discouraging. 

Vexed by cold and drift and bliz- 
zards, and reduced to low gear on loose, 


newly fallen snow, the machines made 
slow going of it. About twenty-four 
miles south of Little America two cars 
narrowly escaped disaster in an unsus- 
pected crevassed region. Sixty-seven 
miles out of Little America, one tractor 
gave out entirely: a crankshaft pin, 
made brittle by the cold, sheared off; 
and, the necessary repairs being be- 
yond the party’s resources, the machine 
was abandoned. With it was lost 50 per 
cent of the party’s carrying capacity. 
When the tractor party had been 
on the trail almost 5 weeks, they ra- 
dioed their position as 123 miles 
south of Little America. Admiral 
Byrd decided that this was far 
enough inland for the Base. 
Meanwhile, he had to face a diffi- 
cult problem. There were not enough 
supplies for three men at the Base, 
and another round trip by tractor 
was out of the question. Only a month 
remained before the South Polar 
night would descend. 
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EVERY DAY Admiral Byrd changed the paper on the 


thermograph, an instrument for recording temperature changes, 
It was inside shack, connected by metal tube running outside, 


Would he have to abandon the idea 
of the Base entirely? He was deter- 
mined that this should not happen. 
Too much time and effort had gone 
into the preparations for the Base. 
Then there were the weather instru- 
ments and the important observa- 
tions to be made with them. 

At last Admiral Byrd decided ona 
bold plan: he, alone, would stay at 
Advance Base! It was dangerous he 
knew, but he was ready to face the 
dangers. In fact, he even grew cheer- 
ful over the prospect. What an ex- 
perience—something no one had ever 
done before! And then, he wou'd 
have a comfortable shack, radio con- 
tact with Little America, plenty of 
supplies, and the opportunity to live 
in peace and quiet for a time. 
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On the evening of March 22nd, Ad- 
miral Byrd flew to Advance Base, 
piloted by one of the expedition’s 
aviators. When he reached the Base, 
he helped his men dig a pit for the 
shack. They had to dig a pit deep and 
wide enough so that the shack could 
be erected in it. What’s more they 
had to hurry because a blizzard was 
threatening. 

At last the pit was dug. The ex- 
hausted men unpacked the shack. 

Luckily for us, the shack had been 
designed for quick assembly—putting 
up the walls was a simple matter of 
heaving the numbered sections into the 
right places and bolting or spiking 
them together. Afraid that a blizzard 
might strike during the night and fill 
up the pit we worked like hell. That 
afternoon the temperature sagged 
through the minus 50’s, and our 
breaths made a continuous fog in the 
pit. We watched each other’s faces for 
the dead-white patches of frostbite. “A 
blossom on your nose, Petersen,” 
somebody would say. Petersen, until 
then unaware of the danger, would 
mold the flesh with his finger tips, his 
fingers stinging the instant they left 
the warmth of the gloves; then the 
blood would come surging back into 
the affected spot with stabs of pain. 

At night the temperature was 61 
below zero—so cold that the lamp 
lights died out and even the battery 
of Admiral Byrd’s flashlight froze. 
The men worked on in darkness. It 
was nearly one o'clock in the morn- 
ing before the shack was finished. 

Next day, looking it over, Admiral 
3yrd felt satisfied. The shack was as 
tidily built as a watch. 

On the west side of the hut was a 
sort of “veranda” created by pro- 
jecting the roof some two feet past 
the wall on that side. This gave ac- 
to a trap door set in one corner 


cess 


of the projection and reached by a 
ladder. The trap door was a clever 
double action arrangement. You 
could open it by pushing up: or, if 
the drift was packed too tightly over- 
head, you could pull it down by re- 
moving two pegs. The “veranda” 
was also built to lead into two tun- 
nels where supplies were to be kept. 


The digging of these two tunnels, 
one for fuel, the other for food and 
miscellaneous stores, occupied Ad- 
miral Byrd and his men next day. 

After the men left, Byrd settled 
down in his shack as the days grew 
shorter and shorter. At first every- 
thing went well. He established a 
daily routine, which included regu- 
lar “obs,” as Admiral Byrd called his 
numerous observations of his weath- 
er instruments. 

One time, after the Polar night had 
descended, Admiral Byrd was out- 
side taking a walk, when he had a 
narrow escape. 

I decided to direct my walk out along 
the radio antenna, which extended on 
a line about due east from the shack. 
The cold was not excessive—some- 
where between 50 and 60 below zero— 
but I was astonished to find how much 
rime had collected on the wire. It was 
swollen to many times its natural size. 

A day or so before the sun had de- 
parted, I had planted a bamboo stick 
about twenty yards beyond the last 
antenna pole. This was to serve as a 
beacon in case I ever happened to miss 
the pole in fog or storm. On this day I 
found the marker without difficulty. 

I was standing there, thinking about 
something, when I suddenly remem- 
bered that I had left the stove going. 
So I turned back, making for the last 
antenna pole, whose shadowy pencil 
form I could just see. Head screwed 
down inside the windproof hood out of 


| 


the wind, I paid no attention to where 


THE TRACTORS made slow going of it. Sixty-seven miles out of Little America, 


one gave out entirely: a crankshaft pin, made brittle by the cold, sheared off. Photo shows 
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men transferring the supplies to the other tractors. Broken-down tractor had to be abandoned. 











I was stepping. Then I had a horrible 
feeling of falling, and at the same time 
of being hurled sideways. Afterwards 
I could not remember hearing any 
sound. When my wits returned, I was 
sprawled out full length on the snow 
with one leg dangling over the side of 
an open crevasse. 

I lay still, not daring to make a move 
lest I shake down the ledge supporting 
me. Then, an inch at a time, I crawled 
away. When I had gone about two 
yards, I came slowly to my feet, shiv- 
ering from the closeness of the escape. 

I had broken through the snow 
bridging of a blind crevasse—a roofed- 
over one which you cannot tell from 
solid surface. I edged back with my 
flashlight and took a look. I could see 
no bottom. My guess was that the 
crevasse was several hundred feet 
deep. 

Admiral Byrd had another bad 
scare when he was out walking. He 
had placed a series of bamboo sticks 
along the route that he followed, so 
that he could always find his way 
back. But on this day, he took a long- 
er walk than usual. 


After parading up and down for half 
an hour, I turned around to go back. 
The line of bamboo sticks was nowhere 
in sight! In my abstraction, I had 
walked completely past and beyond it; 
and now, wondering which way to 
turn, I was overwhelmed by the reali- 
zation that I had no idea of how far I 
had walked, nor the direction in which 
I was heading. On the chance that my 
footsteps would show, I scanned the 
Barrier with a flashlight; but my boots 
had left no marks on the hard sastrugi 
(drifted snow stiffened by the cold). 

After a few bewildered moments, I 
scraped a few pieces of sastrugi to- 
gether to act as a beacon. Then I 
walked off a few paces, using the 
sastrugi pile as a reference point. Still 
I could not find the bamboo poles. I 
walked 100 paces—again no luck. 

You’re lost now, I told myself. I was 
appalled. I realized that I should have 
to lengthen my radius from the beacon; 
and in lengthening it I might never be 
able to find my way back to the one 
certainty. However, there was no al- 
ternative unless I preferred to freeze to 
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death. So now I decided to take 30 steps 
more in the same direction. On the 
29th step, I picked up the first of the 
bamboo sticks, not more than 30 feet 
away. No shipwrecked mariner, sight- 
ing a distant sail, could have been more 
overjoyed. 

Toward the end of May, Admiral 
Byrd began to have strange fits of 
depression. Sometimes he felt light- 
headed and had to lie down a few 
minutes before continuing his work. 
On May 3lst, he was having a radio 
conversation with Little America, 
when he noticed that an engine in 
one of the tunnels was skipping ir- 
regularly. “Wait,” he tapped out to 
the Little America operator. Then, 
unhooking the lantern, he went into 
the tunnel. It was filled with exhaust 
gases from the engine. Admiral Byrd 
bent over the engine to investigate. 

And that was the last conscious act 
he remembered for many days. Alone 





cold in the shack, and Byrd stayed 
huddled in his sleeping bag, only 
emerging for short intervals. 


At times he felt that he was going 
out of his mind— 


I know that I was in torment, and 
the notion that I was dying would not 
leave me. Some time during the eve- 
ning I came out of the delirium, thirsty 
and hungry. Along with some milk, I 
managed to down half a dozen salt 
crackers, the first solid food since 
Thursday (this was Sunday). That 
night I slept a little longer, though my 
slumber was lighted by unspeakable 
nightmares. Monday I scarcely left the 
sleeping bag. The rest did me good; as 
did, perhaps, my keeping the fire out 
most of the afternoon. At night I got 
up and supped on malted milk, salted 
crackers, almonds, and dried apples 
soaked in warm water. A queer mix- 
ture, which I myself cannot explain oth- 
erwise that by a dim notion that of all 
the edibles in the shack, these were the 
only ones my stomach would tolerate. 
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BUILDING A BRIDGE over a crack in the ice, so that the tractors could pass. 
Tractor-traveling in the Polar region had its hardships. It was so cold sometimes that blow 
torches had to be used to thaw out the lubricants in the crankcase, rear end, and transmission. 


in the shack, he was stricken with 
the poison of carbon monoxide—the 
gas that had been escaping from the 
engine. 

For days he lay helpless in the 
shack with a skyrocketing pain in his 
forehead and eyes. When he recov- 
ered sufficiently to move painfully 
about the room, he made an unfortu- 
nate discovery. The ventilator pipe 
of the stove was not working prop- 
erly and the fumes must have been 
seeping into the shack for a long time. 
This explained his fits of depression 
and dizziness before he was stricken. 
The fumes from the stove had been a 
slower, but just as deadly a poison. 

Weakly, Admiral Byrd tried to re- 
pair the ventilator pipe. Finding it 
impossible to do so, he went without 
heat for hours at a time to keep the 
room clear of gases. It grew bitterly 
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I still had no endurance. The pain 
came and went in my eyes and head 
and back. And I was always cold. 

Next morning I had much less diffi- 
culty waking up, which heartened me. 
Indeed matters were somewhat easier. 
I even managed to empty the slop pail 
in the food tunnel. In the afternoon I 
had strength enough to crank the 
phonograph. The song “In the Gypsy’s 
Life’ from the opera Bohemian Gir! 
was on the disc. I played that, then the 
drinking song in Heidelberg. 

One thing he never failed to do, if 
it was at all possible, was to perform 
his broadcasts to Little America. He 
did this because he didn’t want his 
men to know that he was seriously 
ill. If they knew of his illness, they 
would try to rescue him, and they 
could not safely cross the Barrier in 
the Antarctic winter. So Byrd radioed 
to Little America “‘everything o.k. at 
Advance Base.” 


The men at Little America, how- 
ever, grew suspicious. Sometimes 
Byrd’s messages didn’t make sense; 
sometimes his radio instructions to 
them ended suddenly, as though the 
sender didn’t have strength to gu on. 

They decided to cross the Barrier 
earlier than they had planned—to- 
ward the end of July. At that time 
the night would not quite have end- 
ed, but it might be light enough for 
them to find the Advance Base shack. 

Early in July, plans for the tractor 
trip to Advance Base were made. In 
the shack, Admiral Byrd fought dog- 
gedly against his increasing weak- 
ness. He reproached himself because 
his men were endangering their lives 
to save his. 

When the rescue party finally 
started, Admiral Byrd prepared 
flares as signals for the men. Anx- 
iously he would peer into the dark- 
ness—no lights of the approaching 
tractors. 

In his diary he wrote: 

July 23: No word. I’ve been to the 
surface again and again; there is noth- 
ing to see—nothing except those de- 
celving, dancing stars. I knew it was 
useless. 

July 24: No word. I'll never forgive 
myself if anything happens to the men. 

July 25: Nothing—nothing but wind 
and more snow. 

The tractor party made two unsuc- 
cessful attempts to reach the base. 
Each time they had to turn back. 
Admiral Byrd heard of their third 
departure by radio. He was convinced 
that they would be unsuccessful 
again, but he calculated the earliest 
time at which they might arrive—8 
o'clock August 10th. 

At 7 o’clock that morning, Byrd 
ignited a kite and, not having the 
strength to run, sent it flying above 
the base by jerking the string. All 
day at regular intervals he lighted 
kites or fired cans of gasoline. But 
there was no sign of the tractors. 

At 6 o'clock that afternoon, Byrd 
hauled himself painfully up the lad- 
der of his shack. He was completely 
discouraged and on the verge of an- 
other physical collapse. Outside for 
a moment all was darkness, then— 

—I really saw something. Dead in 
the north a beam of light lifted itself 
from the Barrier, swept to the vertical, 
and fell; then it rose again, touched a 
star, and went out. 





It was the searchlight from the 
tractor party! With a flare in his 
hand, Byrd made for another kite, 
half falling in his eagerness. He 
jerked the burning kite into the air. 
Guided by its light, the men reached 
Advance Base a few hours later. Ad- 
miral Byrd was rescued just in time. 
His men found him as nearly dead as 
a man could be and still live to tell 
the tale. 
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STRATEGIC ISLANDS SEIZED 


Franco Gets Minorca: 
Japan Seizes Hainan 


Two islands on the map of the world 
changed color last week. 

One was Minorca, a small! but impor- 
tant island of the Balearic Islands, in 
the Mediterranean. (See map.) 

The other was Hainan, off the coast 
of French Indo-China. (See map.) 

Minorca, which had been held by the 
Spanish Republican Government (Loy- 
alists) was given up to General Franco. 
He threatened to take it by force un- 
less it was turned over to the expedi- 
tion he sent to occupy it. 


Great Britain and France, fearing 
that Minorca might be occupied by 


Italian soldiers, willingly agreed to 
have it taken over by General Franco. 

Why would Great Britain and France 
feel concerned over this small (284 
miles square) rocky island? 

It happens to lie near the course fol- 
lowed by British and French ships 
using the Mediterranean for trade pur- 
poses. Note on the map how Minorca 
lies between France and her large Afri- 


can colonies, Algeria and Tunisia. 
(Italy has been demanding Tunisia 


from France, but France 
up without a fight.) 


won't give it 


Minorca, thus, is valuable for stra- 
tegic purposes. Great Britain and 
France, rather than see Italy take 


Minorca, preferred to help General 
Franco take possession of it. Great 
Britain sent a cruiser, which anchored 
off the island, and removed 450 resi- 
dents and officials who did not want 
to stay on the island under General 
Franco’s rule. Some of the officials 
would have risked their lives by stay- 
ing. 

The British cruiser was also used as 
a meeting place between a representa- 
tive of General Franco and a repre- 


CHINA 


CANTON, 








N. Y. Times 
JAPAN has occupied the island 


of Hainan, a move which is worry- 
ing France and Great Britain. 
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sentative of the Spanish Republican 
Government. At this meeting, General 
Franco’s representative demanded pos- 
session of the island. 

The nearby and larger island of Ma- 
jorca has been used as an air and naval 
base by Italy during the Spanish war. 
From Majorca, Italian planes would 
fly to make their attacks on Spanish 
cities, towns, and troops in the area 
held by the Loyalists. 

The island of Hainan, formerly held 
by the Chinese with the aid of France, 
was seized by Japanese troops which 











THE WAR IN CHINA 


. A New Supply Road 


Not much news comes from China, 
because of the difficulty of sending out 
messages from the interior where most 
of the fighting is now taking place. 
News dispatches from the big cities are 
not trustworthy, because they must 
pass through the hands of Japanese 
censors before being put on the wire- 
less and cables. 

The war continues with fury. It is 
reported that 1,000 were killed in a 
Japanese air raid on Wanhsien, in 
Szechwan. 

One brigade of Japanese soldiers, it 
was reported, rebelled because their 
officers had broken a promise to send 
them home. They killed their officers 
and fought a losing battle against the 
troops that were sent to punish them. 
All were shot. 
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MINORCA’ S STRATEGIC POSITION is shown in above map. Ship routes 


and distances between ports are shown by the lines across the Mediterranean Sea. Marseille 
is France’s great southern port. Minorca is right on the route between Marseille and the French- 


owned port of Algiers. 


landed from a Japanese man of war. 
Hainan, like Minorca, was seized for 
its strategic value. Japan will now es- 
tablish an air base on Hainan. This will 
help Japan to attack the supply trains 
which leave French Indo-China and 
move into south China, headed for sup- 
ply bases of the Chinese army. 

Neither France nor Great Britain 
are pleased with this latest Japanese 
act. The island is close to French Indo- 
China and to British-owned Hongkong. 

The seizure of Hainan is just another 
move in Japan’s campaign to become 
master of the Orient. Japan regards the 
whole Orient as her “sphere. of influ- 
ence.” This includes the Philippine 
Islands, but as yet Japan has made no 
move to seize them. Japan would not 
want, at this time, to commit such an 
act of defiance against the United 
States. The Philippines are still under 
U. S. A. protection, though they are 
self-governing and will attain their 
independence in 1946. 


France does not want Italy to occupy this important island. 


Nelson Johnson, U. S. ambassador 
to China, returned to Washington re- 
cently, and reported that the Chinese 
are going right: ahead with prepara- 
tions to continue the war. They have 
just built a new military road from 
Chungking to British Burma. This new 
supply route became necessary after 
Japanese armies had occupied China’s 
coast and moved up its principal riv- 
ers. Accordingly, thousands of coolies 
went to work making this new high- 
way, and the huge task has been com- 
pleted in eight months. 

The first private car to use this road, 
which winds over high table - lands, 
clings to mountains, and twists through 
canyons, carried Ambassador Johnson 
to Rangoon on his trip home. He said 
the road, which was built without mod- 
ern road-making machines, was in ex- 
cellent condition, and experts estimate 
that it can carry a heavy supply of 
munitions to General Chiang’s embat- 
tled troops. 
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EIGHT OCEAN LINERS all in a row. It rarely happens that eight trans-Atlantic 


ocean liners tie up at their neighboring piers all at the same time. Last week it happened in 
New York, as this photo, taken from a skyscraper, shows. Left to right, they are: the Hamburg, 
Bremen, Columbus, Du Grasse, Normandie, Brittanic, Aquitania, and Conte di Savoia. 


HUBBUB OVER HARRY BRIDGES 


He Receives No Favors, 
Says Secretary Perkins 


This is the story of a longshoreman, 
a Cabinet officer, and a Congressman. 

Harry Bridges, leader of the C.I.O. 
union of longshoremen on the Pacific 
Coast, is the longshoreman in ques- 
tion. 

Secretary of Labor Frances E. Per- 
kins is the cabinet officer. Representa- 
tive Thomas of New Jersey is the Con- 
gressman. 

The longshoremen led by Harry 
Bridges are united in a strong, solid 
union. Because Bridges’ leadership has 
been so vigorous, and because he is a 
strong supporter of the C.I.0., Repre- 
sentative Thomas and others suspect 
Bridges of being a communist. 

He says he is not 

At any rate, Representative Thomas 
and his backers urged Secretary Per- 
kins to deport Bridges (send him back 
to Australia, his native land.) 

Secretary Perkins said she would not 
deport Bridges until it could be proved 
that he was in favor of “overthrowing 
our Government by force,” or that he 
had committed a crime. 


Miss Perkins Waits 

Secretary Perkins is empowered by 
law to deport an alien who expresses 
a belief in any movement which would 
overthrow our Government by force, 
or who has committed a crime. 

Bridges denies that he supports or 
believes in any such movement. He 
has no police record, either here or in 
Australia. 

Can he be deported if he is a com- 
munist? This is a question soon to be 
decided by the Supreme Court in an- 
other case. The case before the Court 
is known as the “Strecker case.” An 
alien named Strecker, who admits he 
is a communist, wants to stay in this 
country. The Government wants to de- 
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port him. The Supreme Court will de- 
cide whether an alien can be deported 
because he is a communist. 

In the meantime, Representative 
Thomas has gone ahead with his attack 
on Secretary Perkins. He has asked the 
House of Representatives to impeach 
her. 

Last week, Secretary Perkins volun- 
tarily appeared before a special com- 
mittee of the House, and told the com- 
mittee that Harry Bridges is receiving 
no favoritism from her. 

“There is no evidence to show that 
Bridges is a member of the communist 
party or that he advocates the over- 
throw of the Government by force or 
violence,” Secretary Perkins told the 
committee. 

She said that the Department of La- 
bor, under her direction, has made a 
careful investigation into the Bridges 
matter. 

Harry Bridges has been in the United 
States since 1920. 

He filed application for American 
citizenship in 1921, but did not follow 
it up. Again in 1928 he filed applica- 
tion, and allowed it to lapse. It is re- 
ported that he has filed application a 
third time. Were he a citizen, he could 
not be deported. 


OIL FROM COAL 


A great new oil field was opened up 
a week ago by a United States Govern- 
ment mining expert, John W. Finch. 
He wasn’t working in the country, but 
in a laboratory. At the laboratories of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines in Pitts- 
burgh, he and his associates worked 
out a process for obtaining oil from 
bituminous coal. Two tons of coal will 
make one ton of oil. So far, he said, 
there are easier and less expensive 
ways to obtain oil. But it is nice to 
know all the places where oil can be 
obtained, just in case too many oil 
wells start running dry. 





Police Chief Blackmailea, 
Wins Support of Glendale 


Vernon B. Browne, chief of police of 
Glendale, Calif., heard a vaguely fa- 
miliar voice over his telephone. 


“I know all about you,” the voice 
was saying, “and unless you come 
across...” 

It was blackmail. The man at the 
other end of the wire was demanding 
money from Chief Browne as a price 
for silence. 

“I will reveal your true identity if 
you don’t pay me,” the voice said. 

But Chief Browne would not play 
into the man’s hands. He refused to 
have any dealings with him. Still, the 
Chief knew the risk he was taking if 
the man should carry out his threat. 

Next day it happened. Somebody 
sent a picture of Chief Browne to the 
local newspaper office. It showed him 
in prison garb, with his prison number 
across his shirt front. 


His Story 

Chief Browne told his story to the 
Glendale City Council. 

He had been cashier and chief stock- 
holder of a small bank in May, Okla- 
homa, in 1923, at a time when crops 
went bad. He lent money to the dis- 
tressed farmers there until he had no 
more to lend. Then he borrowed more 
money for the farmers. But to obtain 
this money he put up as a guarantee 
some stock which had already been 
pledged as a guarantee for another 
loan. 

There was another bad season. The 
farmers could not pay him back. It was 
learned that he had borrowed money 
under false pretenses. 

He went to prison while his wife 
brought their children to California. 
When he was pardoned, in 1927, he 
joined his family, won a place on the 
police force and was soon promoted to 
be chief. 

No one in Glendale knew that he had 
been a convict. Except that “voice” on 
the telephone. 

Instead of dismissing him, Glendale’s 
City Council backed him up, and spoke 
highly of his good service to the com- 
munity. 
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Pope Pius XI Is Dead: 
Cardinals Called to Rome 


Pope Pius XI, head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, died of a heart ail- 
ment at the age of 81, Friday, Feb. 
10th, at his residence in Vatican City, 
Rome. 


The Roman Catholic Church had 250 
million members when Pius XT became 
Pope in 1922. Of these, 17 million were 
in the United States. At his death, Pope 
Pius XI led a Church which had grown 
in membership to 330 million through- 
out the world, and 21,451,460 in the 
United States. 

The Roman Catholic Church is far 
and away the largest religious organ- 
ization in the world. Its highest official, 
the Pope, is elected for life by the Car- 
dinals of the Church. There are sixty- 
six Cardinals. Thirty-six are in Italy; 
6 in France; 4 in the United States 
(only 3 at present, Cardinal Hayes hav- 
ing died recently); 4 in Germany; 4 in 
Spain; 2 in Austria; and one each in 
the following countries: Poland, Bel- 
gium, Hungary, Ireland, Canada, Por- 
tugal, Brazil, Argentina, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Iraq 


Cardinals in Conclave 

All the Cardinals have been sum- 
moned to Vatican City, where they will 
gather to elect a new Pope. Though 
Church law allows them to elect any 
Christian in good standing, they usual- 
ly elect one of their own number. Their 
meeting is called a conclave 

The Cardinals will gather in a part 
of the Vatican palace which has been 
walled off for their conclave. The space 
within is divided into apartments of 
three or four small rooms, or cells, in 
each of which are a crucifix, a bed, a 
table, and a few chairs. Once the con- 
clave has started, no Cardinal may 
leave until a new Pope has been elect- 
ed. A two-thirds majority is required 
to elect the Pope 

Pope Pius XI was a leader for peace 
in the world. He was sorely distressed 
in recent years over the strife among 
nations. He was especially critical of 
Chancellor Hitler and his Nazi policies 
in Germany and Austria. The leader- 
ship of the Nazi party (the German 
government party) has been trying to 
turn German Catholics away from the 
Church. 

People are now wondering whether 
the new Pope will be as firm in his 
tand against Nazism and fascism as 


was Pope Pius XI 


10,000 Refugee Children 
May Come to the U. S. A. 


Congress is considering a plan to ad- 
mit 10,000 German children—Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish refugees 
to the United States. The plan is spon- 
sored by the Society of Friends (Quak- 
ers), and it has the support of organ- 
ized labor. of Senator Wagner, and of 
Protestant and Catholic clergymen. 

All of the children will be under 14 
years of age. 
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President and Opponents 
Are on the Warpath 


The battle line between President 
Roosevelt and his opponents in the 
Senate is becoming sharper and 
sharper. 

Some of the Senators are now in the 
state of mind where, whatever the 
President does, they find fault with it. 
These Senators say the President is 
trying to punish them by making ap- 
pointments of men whom the Senators 
dislike. 

In last week’s Junior Scholastic 
(page 11), you read that the Senate 
voted, 72-9, against President Roose- 
velt’s appointment of a Virginia judge. 
Virginia’s Senators Glass and Byrd led 
the attack on the President’s choice. 

Last week, President Roosevelt made 
several other appointments to the fed- 
eral courts. The men he appointed 
were not the ones recommended by 
the Senators from the states concerned. 

One man appointed by the President 
was a Republican. The President ex- 
plained that he was interested mainly 
in a candidate’s fitness for the job. He 
said he wants to strengthen the fed- 


ral courts. There have been some dis- 





honest dealings by federal judges, 
which have caused the President to de- 
mand the resignation of one judge, and 
urge an investigation into all the fed- 
eral courts. This investigation is now 
being conducted by Attorney General 
Frank Murphy. 

Opponents of the President claim 
that he is making his appointments in 
“a spirit of revenge,” and “for polit- 
ical purposes.” 

Conservative Senators, Representa- 
tives, businessmen, and ordinary citi- 
zens who are opposed to New Deal pol- 
icies, have criticized the President for 
most of his recent appointments. 

They didn’t like it when the Presi- 
dent appointed Murphy as Attorney 
General. They thought the appoint- 
ment of Harry Hopkins as Secretary of 
Commerce was “a great mistake.” Then 
when the President appointed Thomas 
R. Amlie to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, they said that the Presi- 
dent had “gone the limit.” 

Most of the newspapers of the coun- 
try have joined in the chorus of crit- 
icism of the President. Some predict 
that the President’s whole New Deal 
program of reform wil] be wrecked if 
he persists in making appointments 
like the ones he has made recently. 
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READING FOR KEEPS | 


Score yourself! If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check your answers against key on page 18. Don’t look now! 


FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


(I.) Check the correct word in each group of parentheses. (Score 


of (warehousemen, longshoremen, 
truckmen) which belongs to the (C.1.0., A.F. of L.). Because Bridges 
has not been deported to his native land, (Alaska, Little America, Aus- 
tralia, Austria), impeachment proceedings have been started in Con- 
gress against Secretary (Ickes, Murphy, Perkins, Woodring). 
Japanese have seized the island of (Hongkong, Mainan, the Philip- 


(II.) Check the correct words. (Score 5 each. Total 15.) 
Cleveland is a steel center because it is a convenient meeting place 
iron ore, soap, limestone, paint, wool, coal, paper, conven- 


(III.) Write in the numbers which correctly complete these sen- 


The first explorer to make detailed observations of the Antarctic was 


Admiral Byrd who, in the year , began a stay of months 

Leading a second expedition of men, .... years later, Admiral 
Byrd arrived in January n¢ WD «saa «ax tractors, planes, 
and tons of supplies. On March .., Admiral Byrd flew to Ad- 


. miles south of Little America, where he lived alone 


months. When the cold was not excessive, the tem- 
perature ranged between .... and 


(IV.) Check the word which is related most nearly to the first 
word in each line. The numbers indicate the page and column where 
the word appears. (Score 5 each. Total 20.) 
placid: rough, fat, peaceful, rippling. (p. 2, caption under photo) 
meteorology: weather, stars, meter, meteorite. (p. 6, col. 2). 
miscellaneous: general, various, surplus, small. (p. 8, col. 2). 
crevasse: glacier, bridge, hole, crack. (p. 8, col. 3). 
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Dr. Benes Arrives; 
to Teach in Chicago 


Dr. Eduard Benes (pronounced Bay- 
nesh), who was President of Czecho- 
slovakia when that country was 
forced to give up its independence to 
Germany last October, has arrived in 
the United States. He will teach at the 
University of Chicago. 

Dr. Benes, who opposed the move by 
which Czechoslovakia became a pup- 
pet of Germany’s, was a teacher be- 
fore the World War. At that time, he 
joined the movement for Czecho- 
slovakian independence, and was 
forced to flee the country. The nation 
we know as Czecho-Slovakia was then 
part of the AustrorHungarian empire. 

When the new country of Czecho- 
slovakia was established in 1919, Dr. 
Benes returned, and became an aid 
to Czechoslovakia’s first President, 
Thomas Masaryk. When Masaryk died, 
Benes was elected President 

Last year, when Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy decided to 
cut up Czechoslovakia for Germany’s 
benefit, Dr. Benes had to give up the 
presidency. Chancellor Hitler of Ger- 
many had no use for him, because of 
Dr. Benes’ deep desire to keep Czecho- 
slovakia a democracy free of co=‘rol 
by Nazi Germany. 

Now Dr. Benes is a “man without a 
country.” Some day he hopes to see 
democracy once again established for 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


[You will note in this story that we have 
spelled Czecho-Slovakia with and without 
the hyphen. Before Germany took control, 
it was spelled without the hyphen. Now 
the official spelling is with the hyphen.] 


CONVENTION CITY 


Cleveland is a popular convention 
city because of its excellent facilities 
for handling large numbers of visitors, 
and providing them with good space 
for their meetings and their exhibits. 

Starting next Saturday, and con- 
tinuing for five days, Cleveland will 
be host to the men and women who 
leaders in the nation’s schools. 
Principals and superintendents from 
school districts all over the country 
will convene (meet) in Cleveland to 
talk over new ideas in education. 

The name of the principals’ and su- 
perintendents’ organization is_ the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. They are part of the 
larger organization, which includes 
the classroom teachers, called the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

There will be about 10,000 principals 
and superintendents in Cleveland for 
the convention. 

Cleveland’s large Public 
seat 12,500 in its main auditorium: 
3,000 in the music hall; 1,500 in the 
ball room; 700 in the little theatre: 
and it has ten other rooms which seat 
from 90 to 500 persons each. 


are 


Hall can 
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“FELLOW SCOUTS” 





Boy Scout Foundation of N. Y¥. 


Scout signal corps in action. 


Scouts Hear the President; 
Get Camp Site in Rockies 

Last week the Boy Scouts of 
America celebrated their 29th year of 
organization, and Boy Scout Week 
was observed by troops throughout the 
nation. 

President Roosevelt, speaking to 
Scouts in a radio chat from the White 
House, addressed them as “Fellow 
Scouts,” and said: “As one who has 
long been active in Scout work and 
who feels a special responsibility as 
honorary president of the Boy Scouts 
of America, I like to think that faith- 
ful observance of the Scout oath con- 
stitutes an excellent preliminary train- 
ing in the duties of citizenship.” 

The President congratulated the 
Scouts on their good fortune in re- 
ceiving a 35,000-acre tract on the east- 
ern slope of the Rocky Mountain Con- 
tinental Divide. It was the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Waite Phillips of Tulsa, Okla. 


Justice Brandeis, at 82, 
Leaves Supreme Court 


Supreme Court Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis handed in his resignation to 
President Roosevelt last Monday. Jus- 
ice Brandeis, 82 years old, has been 
23 years on the nation’s highest bench. 
He was appointed in 1916 by President 
Wilson. 

At the time, there was a bitter fight 
in the Senate over his appointment. 
Brandeis was denounced by some 
Senators as being “too radical.” A Sen- 
ate committee met in secret sessions 
for five months to hear arguments for 
and against him. Many persons at- 
tacked Brandeis because he was a Jew 
—the first ever appointed to the Su- 
preme Court. Former President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft led the attack 
against Brandeis. 


Brandeis’ Greatness Realized 


But it was only a few years later, 
when Taft himself was named Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, that 
he came to appreciate the real great- 
ness of Justice Brandeis. Time proved 
President Wilson to be right in his 
choice of Brandeis. 

President Roosevelt regretfully ac- 
cepted Justice Brandeis’ resignation 
last Monday. Four months ago, Jus- 
tice Brandeis wanted to resign, but 
the President urged him to postpone 
it. Justice Brandeis’ health has not 
been good in recent months, and the 
President had hoped it would improve 
so as to permit the Justice to carry on 
his work. 


Fourth Appointment 


The resignation of Justice Brandeis 
gives President Roosevelt his fourth 
opportunity to appoint a member of 
the Supreme Court. He has already 
appointed Justices Black, Jackson and 
Frankfurter. The Court has nine mem- 
bers. 

President Roosevelt’s appointments 
have all been of men of liberal ideas; 
that is, men who are inclined to favor 
the aims and purposes of the New Deal. 


ALL SET FOR ATLANTIC PASSENGER FLIGHTS 








ERMUDA 
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AZORES 











N. Y. Times 


Hop a plane at noon in New York or Baltimore. Have your breakfast next morning 
over Ireland. Soon that will be a regular routine for passengers crossing the 
Atlantic on the Pan American Airways new clippers, now fully tested and ready 
to start on their regular schedule of trans-Atlantic flights. Forty passengers and 
3'2 tons of mail and express can be carried, in addition to crew and plenty of 
safety equipment. Map above shows the two routes to be used: the northern one 
for summer crossings; the southern one for spring and winter. 
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Marionette Movie Stars Tell 
the Story of Coffee and Enact 
Historic Coffee House Scenes 


UST playing around with dolls. That’s what 
Matthew Atwell calls Jerry’s occupation. But 
Jerry calls it puppeteering and is very serious about 
his puppet studio. He’s also serious about marrying 
Donna Atwell. And there’s the problem. Mr. Atwell 


won’t consent to the marriage until Jerry becomes 
a business man. So Jerry sets out to prove that pup- 
neteering is a good business, not childish nonsense. 


r 


; 
‘ 







The photo above shows the first scene in Jerry's puppet play. 
Jerry, in puppet form, visits a Brazilian coffee plantation and 
hears the story of coffee from the coffee - grower, Don Miguel. 


2 Miguel tells Jerry the legend about the discovery of coffee in 

Arabia: One day a goat-herd found his goats dancing about 
in most ungoatlike fashion (see photo at left), When questioned, 
they said that they'd been eating “cherries” off the coffee tree. 





Coffee was brought to England from Turkey about 1650. Coffee - houses soon be- 4 This scene takes place in the Green 
came popular, as clubs, and were the favorite meeting-places of great writers, Dragon coffee-house in Boston. John 
actors. and political leaders of the day. The above picture shows a London coffee- Adams (right) meets Paul Revere who 
house scene with Mrs, Siddons, actress, about to accept the invitation of author brings news of British attack. Plans are 
Samuel Johnson (left) to have coffee with him, Boswell, and Oliver Goldsmith (right). made for Paul's famous midnight ride. 


Matthew Atwell is just as fond of his coffee fac- puppets are called—with Jerry and Donna back- 
tory as Jerry is of puppets. So Jerry hits on a cork- stage pulling the strings! When the play is over Mr. 
ing good scheme for selling himself and his puppets Atwell is completely “sold” on the puppets and on 
to Mr. Atwell. He decides to tell the story of coffee Jerry, as a prospective son-in-law. 

a puppet play for Papa’s benefit. In case you’re beginning to wonder—this isn’t a 

lhe story of coffee and how it is grown is told ina travelling marionette show. It’s a film—unusual, 
play performed entirely by marionettes, as string we think, because of its fine use of marionettes, 
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The most amusing scene in the 
puppet play is the goat scene. At the 
beginning the goat-herd sings: 


“A goat-herd, I, as you can see 

I tend my goats most patiently. 
But I am bored as I can be, 

For goats are such dull company.” 


Then, when he discovers the goats 
dancing about the coffee tree, they 
sing a song to him. However, per- 
haps the most interesting scene 
opens, about 1765, in a London coffee 
house. Oliver Goldsmith is seated at 
table, right, and David Garrick at 
table, left, with two men. Samuel 
Johnson is entering. 

lst Man: (whispers to 2nd) There’s 
Sam Johnson. And Boswell—as usual 
—at his heels. There should be sport. 
Garrick can’t abide the old scribbler. 

Johnson: (bluff, hearty voice) My 
dear Oliver Goldsmith, I ask pardon for 
my tardiness. In truth, young Boswell, 
here, is much too good a listener. I had 
no mind of the time. 

Goldsmith: Your apologies, my dear 
Johnson, fall on ears unheeding. I’ve 
scarce noticed your absence what with 
sipping coffee—to say nothing of a free 
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Miguel takes Jerry into the orchard. “So this is how coffee 
beans are picked,” says Jerry, watching the natives at work. 


Miguel then shows Jerry how coffee beans are dried in the 

sun. For several days the beans are turned over and over 
by workers with rakes (note man at right), then separated in 
piles (center) and put into bags, ready for cleaning and sorting. 





seat at a performance by the Great 
Garrick, yonder. 

Johnson: (sniffs) H’mph! Yon David 
is a pretty lad. "Tis sad that where such 
beauty reigns, seems not a welcome 
place for brains. (Turns to Boswell) 
Pray, make no note of that. The 
rhyme’s not bad, but the meter’s faulty. 
(Turns to rear and calls) Hi, wench, 
my coffee. Didst think I came to— 

Barmaid: Oh La, sir. You came to be 
listened to, I'll be bound! Coffee may 
please you, but talk is your meat and 
drink. (Johnson tries to chuck her un- 
der the chin) Away with you! The ears 
on your cup will listen to your talk— 
not mine! 

Johnson: Egad, I think I'll give that 
to posterity. (Turns to Boswell) 

(Enter Mrs. Siddons) 

Voices: Mrs. Siddons! Mrs. Siddons, 
the actress! What does she here? 

Johnson: Ah, my dear Mrs. Siddons. 
You do me too much honor to seek me 
out here. 

Mrs. Siddons: Samuel Johnson, you 
promised me a play. You'll not escape 
me in a coffee-house. Have me a cup— 
and a chair. 

Johnson: (Loudly) Hi, wench. Coffee 
for the lady. (To Siddons) And as for 
a chair (he gestures to the bench he 





“Is no bean—is cherry outside,’ corrects Miguel. The ripe coffee 
cherries are picked, then soaked in vats until the beans pop out. 


The puppet play is over, but Miguel is found perched on a 
bag of coffee and refuses to go home until Matthew Atwell 
has completed the story by showing how coffee is blended. 
roasted and packed. Mr. Atwell agrees and adds a happy ending! 








has just vacated), surely a seat not fit 
for greatness and beauty. But ‘twill 
be a throne if you do sit upon it. 

Mrs. Siddons: I'm much afraid you’re 
as flattering to this hard-wood bench 
as to me. (A moment elapses) 

Johnson: What's this! No coffee? 
(Loudly) Hi, wench! Coffee! 

(Maid appears with tray, slips, falls) 

Johnson: Egad, my lady, the poor gel 
has fallen before so much greatness 
and loveliness. All in one person— 
*twas too much for her. 

That’s a sample of the film’s script. 
Try acting it out imclass, or use it for 
a puppet show, or write additional 
scenes after looking up your Boswell. 

“Jerry Pulls the Strings” will 
probably not be shown at your local 
movie theatre, for it is being loaned 
free to schools by the American Can 
Company. It is a “sponsored” educa- 
tional film, telling the story of coffee, 
though no brand of coffee is adver- 
tised. It will be a welcome and useful 
addition to the list of films that help 
pupils “travel” away from their own 
countryside to see agricultural and 
industrial processes with which they 
are not familiar. 
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The expert, in photo above, is putting the finishing touches 
on a clay model of a marionette head, She began with a 
lump of wet clay. placed on a stand, modelled it by hand into 
the general eqq shape of the head. then pressed in facial fea- 
tures, and now uses a sharp-pointed stick to outline the lips. 


Using the stand as a handle, the girl at right dips the head 
into a cream-like mixture of plaster of Paris and water. This 
gives the head a plaster mold which begins to harden quickly 
but is allowed to stand over-night to complete the hardening 
process. Next day the mold is split in half, the clay removed. 


The worker here eases the dark clay from the plaster mold 

and is ready to begin on the papier-mache head, the final 
product. This is done by soaking short strips of wrapping paper 
in water, then dipping them in flour paste and fitting them into 
the mold in several layers. When the paper is dry, the mold is 
removed and the two halves of the head fastened together with 
paper strips. This process is long and slow, but not difficult. 
However, there are short-cut methods, such as modeling papier- 
mache on top of clay. Boys who like to whittle can make carved 
wooden heads. Stuffed muslin, stocking, or doll heads are good. 
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Experts Do It This Way But 
Suggest Short Cuts and Low 
Cost Tips for School Clubs 


ARIONETTES, or puppets, are like 

people. That’s why they’re fun to 
work with. They can have as much per- 
sonality—in the way they walk or bow or 
wag their heads or even “talk’’—as the 
people you see and talk to, day by day. , 
The making of marionettes, as shown on 
these two pages, may seem difficult, but, 















The array of tools on the table before this wood - carver 

shows the fine workmanship which went into the making 
of the marionettes for “Jerry Pulls the Strings.” They were con- 
structed by Rufus and Margo Rose, two famous American pup- 
peteers, with a large staff of experts working under their direc- 
tion. The eighty-five puppets used in the play were made of 
plastic wood, but cloth marionettes or combinations of part-wood, 
part-cloth puppets are practical. No matter what the material, a 
puppet’s hands, feet, trunk, and head must be weighted with 
lead, in order that the puppet will be able to walk, sit and bow. 
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all these photos show how professional 
puppeteers do the job; there are much 
shorter and easier ways. We tell you 
about some of them in the captions below 
the photos; others you may learn by dig- 
ging into the many fine books on the sub- 
ject. And the best part about school mar- 
ionette clubs, is that there’s room for 
more than the ones who make or manip- 
ulate the puppets. Scenery and costume 
designers, electricians, actors and direc- 
tors, all can have fun with marionettes 


Marionette faces and hands can be paint 
ed in oil, tempera, or water colors. Hair, 
beards, and moustaches are often made of 
woo] yarn, but may also be painted. If water 
colors are used, a coating of varnish will pre- 
serve the colors and heighten the effect. 








In photo above is the “assembly line,” where the various Costuming marionettes is an excellent way to begin costume 





parts of the marionette are put together. Arms and legs are designing. Fine materials do not the fanciest costumes make, 
made in two parts, upper and lower, with hands and feet at- and an old scrap bag will often provide clothes fit for a puppet 
tached. Wooden joints are pegged, cloth ones sewn together. king. Ermine robes can be made from velvet scraps and cotion. 








- 





w After the puppet is assembled, painted and costumed, he This photo shows how the marionettes are manipulated from 

must be wired, or strung. for action. Black carpet-thread or above. Here the “bridge” on which the puppeteers stand 
fish-line is best for the puppet strings which are hooked to the was built much higher than usual, because of filming the scene. 
band “control” boards held by the puppeteer. Only the more com- The three oblong boxes, above stage, hold the lights, which, 
plicated puppets (see photo above) require two sets of controls. with the puppeteers, would usudlly be concealed by a curtain. 
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AMERICA 
IN STAMPS 


HE U. S. Post Office made its big 

bow to the Great Lakes many years 
before you were born. Back in 1901 
on the occasion of the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo, N. Y., a series of 
six stamps was issued, three of whic! 
showed Great Lakes scenes 

The whole set of six 
had “transportation” 
as the theme. The one- 
center, captioned “Fast 
Lake Navigation,” 
shows a passenger 
steamer on Lake Erie 
The actual ship used in 
the design was the 
“City of Alpena,” finest 
lake vessel of her time 
She had a single fun- 
nel and side - wheel 
paddles to propel her 
on her regular sched- 
ule between the cities 
of Detroit and Cleve- 
land. (See the map in 
last week’s Detroit is- 
sue of Junior Scholas- 
tic.) The top stamp of 
the cut at the right 
shows this one - cent 
jlamp 


AL PAM 


There is an interest- 
ing story connected 
with the printing of 
this one-cent stamp 

Being in two col- 
had to be put 
through the press twice. Blank sheets 
if white paper were first impressed 
with the green border designs. Later 
when these were dry, they were placed 
in a second press which added the 
picture of the steamer in black ink 
Through a printer’s mistake, a single 
sheet of the green frames was inserted 
in the second press upside down so that 
the steamer was printed wrong sid 
up. The inspectors didn’t catch the 
sheet with the inverted ship and it was 
sold at the Post Office. Stamp collectors 
discovered the error and began hunt- 
ing for all of them for their albums 
They are so rare nowadays that a sin- 
gle stamp with this error is worth 
around $350, while a block of four of 
them was recently sold for $1,500. 

The two-center of the series is cap- 


? 
rs Lt 


tioned ‘Fast Express” and shows a pas- 


y ’ tyr , 
ize! rall 


speeding along the “water 


Reading For Keeps 
Key to Test on p. 12 


I ongshoremen,. C.1.O Australia, Per- 
kin Hainan 

(II.) Iron ore. coal, limestone 

(III.) 1928, 14, 110, 5, 1934, 150, 4, 4, 650, 22 
123 0, 60. 0 

IV.) peaceful, weather, various, crack 


“SENSATIONAL SIX” COMBINATION! 


OVER $3 CAT. VALUE FOR Sc! Six big items! (1) Big packet 
105 different incl. Alexandretta (new country!) Congo, Manchu- 
kuo, Ecuador ‘American fiag in tuli colors), Costa Rica triangle 
Greece (thrilling bull fight), pir-maiis, commemoratives a 
jant diamond-shaped stamp. (2) $5 U.S. (3| Cpl. Set U. S. 
elegraphs, cat. 30c. 4 Packet British Colonies incl. Gwalior, 
derabad, Burma new country!), Jubilee and Coronations. 
Scarce Set 2 Siberia, cat. SOc. 6 Iustrated lists. All 
for only Sc to approval applicants! Write to-day! 
MYSTIC STAMP CO Dept. 9, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 
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SERIES OF 


Fast Lake Navigation 
Early Automobile 
Locks at Sault Ste. Marie 


level route,” which—if you know your 
trainology, is the New York Central 
route from Chicago to New York, via 
Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo. 

The four-center will amuse you very 
much. (See it in the middle of cut.) 
Ships and steam locomotives have 
changed their outward appearance 
very little since 1901, compared to the 
face-lifting the automobile has under- 
gone. As you know (if you read last 
week’s Junior Scholastic), the early 
automobiles were simply the prevail- 
ing style of carriages with 
gasoline engines in them. 
The early auto shown on 
this stamp was the type of 
carriage known as a 
brougham (pronounced 
broom), on which the driv- 
er and footman sat high 
above the front pair of 
wheels. 

The five-center was cap- 
tioned “Bridge at Niagara 
Falls,” and shows the fa- 
mous International Bridge 
which was demolished last 
year by an ice jam in the 
Niagara River 

The eight - center shows 
the canal locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie, familiarly called 
“The Soo.” Unfortunately, 
our reproduction of the 
stamp here does not show 
all the details. But on the 
real stamp you would see 
if you looked through a 
philatelist’s magnifying 
glass, three other ships be- 
sides the passenger ship 
The others are: a lumber 
boat, a pig-iron scow, and a grain- 
carrying “whale - back.” These long 
‘“‘whale-backs” were once common on 
the Great Lakes. 

The ten-center of the se- 
ries was captioned “Fast 
Ocean Navigation,” and 
shows an ocean-going liner 
of the times 

-ERNEST A. KEHR 
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Choosy 

The hired girl had been 
sent down to the brook to 
fetch a pail of water, but 
stood gazing at the flowing 
stream apparently lost in 
thought 

“What’s she waiting for?” 
asked her mistress, who 
was watching. 

“Dunno,” wearily replied 
her husband. “Perhaps she 
hasn’t seen a pailful she 
likes yet.” 

—Wall Street Journal 


No Hurry 

“My daughter wants a roll of No. 120 
camera film?” 

“Regular or Verichrome?’ 

“What's the difference?” 

“The Verichrome is a much faster 
film than the regular, but it is five cents 
higher.” 

“Give me the regular. My daughter 
has plenty of time.” 

—Methology. 


“Gimme ten cents’ worth of that no-freeze stuff. 





SOME FUN 


Participle Trouble 

He showed every promise at school, 
except that he always muddled his 
past participles. 

After saying “I have wrote,” the 
teacher explained to him how wrong it 
was, and told him to write “I have 
written” 100 times 

The lines were left on the teacher's 
desk with the note: “I have wrote ‘I 
have written 100 times, as you told me, 
and now I have went home.’ 


Called Up 

The deep-sea diver was hard at work 
on the ocean bottom. 

Suddenly an urgent voice came over 
his telephone, which connected him 
with the boat above. 

“Come up quickly,” the voice said. 
“The captain tells me the boat is sink- 
ing.” 

Upstanding 

The old-fashioned farmer was hard 
to convince. 

“No,” declared he. “Tll have no such 
contraption in my house. Pianers are 
bad things.” 

“Oh, father,” protested his daughter, 
“this is an upright piano.” 


Super-Efficiency 

Lady of the House (interviewing a 
new maid): “And now, Nora, are you 
efficient?”’ 

Nora: “Indade I am that mum. In 
me last place ivery mornin’ I got up 
at four, made me fires, put me kettle 
on to bile, prepared the breakfast, an’ 
made up all the beds before inyone was 
up in the honse.’ 


Kablegram. 





Jay Irving in Colliers 


9°s 


That New Blonde 
Not long ago a woman called her 
neighborhood movie house and asked 
what was the feature playing. 
“Marie Antoinette,” 
“Oh, yes,” said the woman vaguely. 
“But, in what?” 





*This was no joke in Great Lakes cities 
last weck. A blizzard struck the region, stop- 
ping automobiles in their tracks, and bury- 
ing parked cars under drifts of snow. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 





THE GREAT LAKES COURSE 


EAVE ho, my hearty mates! 


! Lift anchor and away we’ll sail. The object 


of this puzzle is to steer a course through the maze of letters, in the dia- 
gram on the right, by following the compass directions. The compass directions 
are shown below the diagram. Let us take the first one as a start. N represents 
the direction in which you move, 1 represents the amount of squares you have 
to move. SW2 means move diagonally southwest two squares. Draw a line each 
time you steer from square to square according to the compass directions. Every 
time you stop draw a circle around the letter of the square on which you stop. 
Start your course in the square with the circled letter O and move north one 
space as directed. Be sure to draw your line connecting the two squares. Then 
go southwest two boxes according to the compass directions. The final compass 
point (S1) will bring you to the circled letter R. If you steer your course cor- 
rectly you will find that the circled letters spell out the names of the five Great 
Lakes and your line connecting these letters will have passed through every 


square in the desigr 


— 


A TALL TALE 


Here is a crossword puzzle with its 
cues in a story form. The words miss- 
ing from the story are to be filled in, 
and then placed in their proper places 
in the diagram. The numbers in paren- 
theses after each missing word signify 
the starting point of the word in the 


diagram; and the letters A and D 
written after the numbers mean 
ACROSS or DOWN in the diagram. 
You will find that 38D is a Roman 


numeral and that 35D is an abbrevia- 
tion 
THE STORY 
“Bother, geography!” Dora 
her brother, Eli. “I have to 
map otf the (26D) that border 
(12A) the Great Lakes. and not having read 


my lesson [ don't know (34A) 
about them.” 


exclaimed to 


(1A) a 


much 


Just then Uncle Ed entered the room. “Hear 
ye! Hear (36D)!" he greeted them. 
“This is your Uncle (5D). who was 








an early (20A) of that region and who 
knows (31D) about it than anyone 
else in town 

| < | 4 >| ‘| | & 
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“In fact 1 have been everywhere. At any 
(9A) I have been tu 42 of the states, 

and that means there (17D) only 
(38D) (Roman numerals) that | 
haven't seen, including the smallest, 
{ ISD) 


(abbreviation). 
“I could give you some quick facts, such 
as that the Lake region is the world’s great- 
_ Cs. (37D) 
(39A) most 
to tell you of a 


est source of iron ‘ 
that Lake 
trafhe, but I 
(22A) letter day in my life when I spent a 
Fourth of July that was far from safe and 
(8D). It happened mai: 

(15D) greatest 
automobile center and before there was any 
such development of power plants as at In- 
(2D). 


carries the 
preter 


years ago 


before became the 


' 
ternational 


“It was in the territory that is now the city 
which has the same name as President 
(7D) Cleveland. The weather 

(13A) as it is in these days. In fact 
(16D) 


tory of the country.” 


was not so 


it was the Fourth in the his- 


(10A) 


changed quick glances. lt was 


and —_ (27A) ex- 
(21D) 
(28A) to 


pull the long bow, which is to tell a tall story, 


to one that Uncle Ed was al! 


but isn’t as serious as to (14A). 
We were out in the woods hunting In- 
dians,” Unele Ed continued. “Suddenly 
(4D) heard a distant (1D). 
Our (23D) gave the command to 


(29A) and we dismounted. Each three 


men formed a (30A), but as one was 


left (37A). I decided to (6D) 
oft by myself 

“I did not find an Indian but | came face 

to face with the wile of a lion, as pretty a 

(23A) as you ever did : (25D). 

The sight was enough to make a weak man 

(24D), but I can always (40A) 


to the occasion, so | took aim and fired. The 
animal was mortally wounded but escaped 
and just managed to enter a — (16A) 
where she went t IBA) 

" did not slop ( SSA) look al 


her, however. but returned t« 
next morning was 


(29D) my 


imp and the 
(11A) in time to 
ustia ham ana 


(5A). 

“Now | think I'll get that trailer | saw in 
a newspaper —_ (32A) and see those 
other six states. __ ss (32D) least I'll have 


a look at it.” And with that he left the room. 





SW SE 


Nl, SW2, E2, S4, W2, NEl, N2, WI1. 
sw2, El, NEI, Sl, SWI. W4, NS, 
NEl. Wl, SEl, 84, El. NE2, Ni. 
NE2, W4, Sl, E2. SWIl. WI, SEI. 
wi, Sl. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

If you answered the call with Tuck in 
CALLING ALL CARS, you got: 1 to 5A, 
ESSEX; 5 to 1; DODGE; 5 to 10, DE SOTO; 
17 to 11, PONTIAC; 17 to 24, PLYMOUTH; 
20 to 27A, MERCEDES; 25 to 28, NASH; 
28 to 33, HUDSON; 38 to 33, AUBURN; 
45 to 39, LA SALLE; 46 to 53, CADILLAC; 
53 to 56, CORD; 59 to 56, FORD. 

The TEN TO SEVEN diagram brought 
you: 


ENLIGHTEN 
COMPETENT 
PENITENCE 
CENTENARY 
INTENTION 
STENCILED 
TENEMENTS 


Did you identify these sixteen Presi- 
dents in PRESIDENTIAL QUIZ? 1. An- 
drew Jackson; 2. William Harrison and 
Benjamin Harrison; 3. Calvin Coolidge; 4. 
Ulysses S. Grant; 5. Woodrow Wilson; 6 
Theodore Roosevelt; 7. William Howard 
Taft; 8. Abraham Lincoln, James Garfield, 
William McKinley; 9. Thomas Jefferson: 
10. Andrew Johnson; 11. James Buchanan, 
12. John Adams and John Quincy Adams 


‘ REBUILT 


WOODSTOCK Buioer 
Winner Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS~—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-45 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, HLL. | 











¢ BUYS CLAS§.-CLUB Cab 


Smarr, up-to-the-minute designs. Pins in 2 Mu 
colors with any 3 or 4 letters and year. Hand | 

some Sterling silver rings. Oldest. largest makers; 
famous for quality 44 years. Write for catalog. 
BASTIAN BROS. Dept. $j Rochester, N.Y. 











| Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs 
j Write for our attractive free catalog and select 4 
a beautiful pin or ring fer your class or club. oh 


Dept. P METAL ARTS CO.. Ine. Rochester, HY 
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* ENERGY TESTS 
with Baby Ruth 


By actual calorimetric 
test, a 150-pound Jj 
athlete can skate more 
than 40 minutes—al- 
most 12 miles—(at an | 
average speed of 18 
miles per hour)—on 
the food energy in one 
Se bar of Baby Ruth 
candy, 


















(TIRED OUT?—REMEMBER ) 


BABY_RUTH IS RICH IN 

~THE SUGAR 
YOUR BODY USES 
DIRECTLY FOR ENERGY! L 








\ 
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CURTISS CANDY CO 
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OTTO SCHNERING, PRESIDENT CHICAGO 





ALMOST |) Bie 


ON THE “MUSCLE FUEL” 
CONTAINED IN ONE BAR 
OF DELICIOUS 

















Athletes, growing boys and girls, active people 
everywhere find in Baby Ruth a rich source 
of quickly available food energy. Baby Ruth 
is rich in pure Dextrose, which doctors call 
**muscle sugar’’. That’s why Baby Ruth is 
more than a delicious, satisfying candy—it 
provides a real food-energy . . . to help fight 
fatigue, sustain activity. Make Baby Ruth 
your candy—it’s good and good for you. 














